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thority, and who from his: rank and 7 x na 
resentative of the Spanish әжім) жеде ‘the 1 
the disasters which had befallen the жемек с 
by the presence of these unbelievers, whom. — 
Sen М nh out, even. * had "Regie 


1811» 


alva 





resolvio Ris | E la О por Jo nent rE jentro ode 
tierra.” телег, Vida de. Romney 1786 io, рр. 418, 420. This im 
AA UEA ESEME te er! lings of P bilip, unless we assume hat 

has stated a deliberate falsehood. Bat, strange to say, even —— 

— a passage із contained, appears to — — 

пеше, s 

24 “PÎ rey Felipe IIL, hombre de rudo ingenio, so dejaba roberna: 

poo > e жесең gr h ры е us 
per conse cuanto querian. ever 08 ndo la 
| moros ejecutadas de örden de Fanlo du abel, 


—— al destierro 4 todos los moriscos ay vivian en sur ч Н mes T 

ir cy ed mahometana, sino que tenian tratos con los t 
entre sí para buscar — * reg eng а "Cas 

—— de España, Cadiz, 1859, рр. 101, 109, | 
"^ These memorials are printed in the Appendix to his Life 





“consent quotes ehe eid Histoire. de з A 
— 1846, vol. iii. pp. 168, 851. Nor does Watson seem to have 
h bib жыры) М. de Circourt refer to Escriva’s Life of Ribera. 

ЙІ, London, 1839, pp. 214-221. Ап abstract of these rials is pive 

by беделі o, though a learned and accurate writer, had the mischievous habi 
Sere e sources of his information, Geddes’ Tracts, London, 17 
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with indefatigable labour."7 The caldvation оё 
sugar, and the manufacture of silk and : › Were а 
to them.‘ By their expulsion, all this wasd ved at ‚ blow 
and most of it was destroyed for ever. For, the 8 Spanish C 
tians considered such pursuits beneath thelr dignity. | on 
judgment, war and religion were the only two ay жездей vor- 
thy of being followed. To fight for the king, or to 
Church, was honourable ; but every thing else x 
sordid,“ When, therefore, the Moriscoes were t 
Spain, there was no one to fill their place ; ы 

tures either degenerated, or were entirely lost, — 

regions of arable land were left uncultivated. § — f 
ichest parts of Valencia and Granada were so neglecte 
means were wanting to feed even the scanty 
remained there.” Whole districts were — 
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their position, being themselves deemed, if any thin rather too: bold! 
eral for the people to whom they address their works? d. 
Мт “Dos moros eran muy diestros en todo lo qu que mira & ws det 


pomanes, Apendice û қуатын PONO Y "n 2 vic pens 


[en ilh —— i “except in d ike p * —— ors, th he 
iards were almost totally unacquainted with the art ——— ` Clarke's. 
nal State of р. 116, See also Circourt, Arabes d" mot ua ra 
ii. p. 12, vol. i . рр. 162, 222; aan Tableau de Р pp, 170, 
171; and Townsend's Spain, v vol, iii, p. 74. Remains of thei aquedu 

still exist. Hoskins’ Spain, vol. i. pp. 120 5,15% 991, 299, Compare 4 брай | 
American, vol. ii. р. 112, with L^ Estat de Espagne, Geneve, 1681, p. 8 


м8 Compare Janer, Condicion de los ee рр. 47, with Da mpomanes, 
Аран á la Educacion Popular, vol, iii. p. xxii., and ms Men ois, vo qe 
p. 13. VM 


H? The more sensible among the Spaniards notice, with 
қола г form тт Бов, See Cam | ion Pop 
ular, P an onarchie Espagnole, vol. ii. pp. 277, AS 4 | r- 
eller in X in 1669, says of the people, iils ——— onem oar ah il, e 
plüpart des artisans sont étrangers. —— М 

1700, р. 80. yere Aer ae etween 1693 71605, в 
"think it below the dignity of a Spaniard to labour and provide for й 
Travels by a Gentleman (by Bromley ?), London, 1702, p. 85. A third с 
1679, assures us that “ils souffrent plus aisément le faim et les autres nec 
rT te eg iim disent-ils, comme des mercenaires, ce qui i p 


e For farther illustrations of this soe Zabat, Voyages en Ji 
v Je pm lg icit br runi i terius Critics, рр. 49,49. 50, 
vol i.p.r. Ranke’ Empire, р. 108. Townsend's 


vol. ii. pp. 240, 241. E Lc 
= Sea pues, decirse con razon de nuestra patria, que de LF Feli E 


bel A Desierta, y de Valencia 
a S —— —— read rin iun 
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beginning of the ca ila 
rid was estimated to be 400,000 > "at the | eginning of 
eighteenth century, less than 200,000.55 Seville, one « 
richest cities in Spain, possessed in pepe 
wards of sixteen thousand looms, which | pw п 


hundred and thirty thousand ste cast 

Ан “Declind muy sensiblemente tonitos los 
historiadores, sures la neces — 4 — п y apenas 
creian. Enmudeciö pues la historia de España en los dos 2m "elipe IV, 
Carlos IT. viendo continuaba nuestra decadencia, hasta qu 
menos poderosos de Europa. Este silencio ein. 
causas de nuestra ncia, sino tambien de los acon 
аре xvii" “Оли, —— la Historia de J 


his History of 8 a which' contain ‘the reigns — and Ch 
this work, I have no desire to speak disrespectfully ; on — 
sible to read it without interest, on account of the detis 
the different topies are arranged, and also on aecount of its beaut 
‘reminds us of een —— oe, ж I feel constrained 
proa ee аза Lory w. ertakes to in tive tigate t 
—— Hms it їз a complete failure. In the first L 
ыт: mself from those ve je ra ithe de 
‘is And, in the second 1 place, has, parti int the 
Philip "m IL, not used sufficient diligence in sea: 
for studying —* economical changes through which Spain ере 
intently at the surface, he mistakes symptoms for causes; во hat the re 
of the Spanish people every where escapes his grasp. - As the object to 
studies are directed, compels me to contemplate affairs from a larger 
general point of view than he has done, it naturally happens that the con 
which we arrive are very different; but I wish to bear my testimony, i 
N to the great merit of his book as a work of art, thong! zh, 
science, it appears to me that he has effected nothing, and has thro 
ight on d on the real history of that unfortunate, albeit once splendid, natio 
eee pia Hard learning, and liis taste, make him one of the chiefest o 
* Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 320; and the interesting cale 
Uztariz, — Practica de de Comercio, Madrid, 1757, folio, pp. БЕ 
the ignorance which formerly prevailed respecting statisties, 
; but, after the desolation of Spain in thea seventeenth 


necessarily imperfect ; 
an extraordinary diminution in the population of the Бра was inevitable, 
а contemporary of Charles IT. states that, in 1699, rid had only 15 
habitants, Mémoires de Louville, Paris, 1818, vol, i.p. 72, "This account i n 
from *un mémoire „Aanuserit, en langue espagnole, trouvé dans les р ıpiers du 
marquis de Louville" р. 07. T 
Qüestiones Criticas, p. 30), who seems to have written his abli 
but not — accurate, work for the express purpose of con le 
—— given these figures erroneously. My уз з derivec 
made in 1701, by the trade-corporatious (* gremios") of Seville 
"rr la época de la ruina de nuestras fábricas desde cl Nes de Felipe 1I. 
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wrote i } ' a his іті. 4 5 
Saint Simon, who was there in quum ME жу! Té 
апшаештгев û Hoge "Minores 






the same COM ме) — ancients, See a note in — Spain, 
181, pp 19, “ҡ....1!1 , E 
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Баш ор. 458, ' “who X 
Spain in — * elle a esté pim mais | 
1, elle a Жам gon қасқыр —— anerdyck, Т 
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are Lamentos A pologéticos, in 
Madrid, 1794 ‚р. 82, on the state of things in “lo mas fértil de ia.” The 
nent 1 st became alive: to all this w hen it found. that no m we mone 
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was one of many symp в. 56, it 
to fit out a small fleet ; but the fisheries on the coa 
declined, that it was found im | to proc — ailors е * 
to man even the eier ech h were required. ' E 


derando bala sus haciendas de campos оома o AE 
das estas miserias, y asolaciones, como si entráran phe 
Б Чол ЖАЛИ ИМУ quien se las compre, las \ enden: 

den venderlas, las quitan los абы T: la texa, y mat 
dinero. Con esta destruicion general, no ——— 


cera parte de casas, y muerto ‹ sidadi gran. pM 
| dus ue poit remedia 4 dodo referido; өкі eot ati 





otros Reynos. 

нең EN acabó Amelia: antigua milicia española пей 

católicos habia ganado tan gloriosos triunfos, ola que d 
Tapia, Civilizacion A te p. 150, Madrid, St 

en que eljóven Condé recogió los laureles con que engalanó 
niño Luis ., acabó con la reputacion que aun Бар {нона de Ез те 

viejos tercios españoles de Flandres.” Lafuente, Hi 


Dem To the Clarendon ol. i. р. 275, Oxford, 
18, v p. D 
letter written by —— to ар м Windebauk, dated салар t | 
The author of this official comm on gives an account of the Ё Spanish res ops 
— and says, “І have observed these levies, and I find the È seg аге 80 7 
дыд as the most of them will never be able to go to the rendez-vous, | ind those — 
ere, [i — theinfantry so unwilling to serve, as they are carried ral 
ains, which serves not the turn, and so far short of th t van 
leas in eh as they come not to one of three.” This was eight years 
battle of Rocroy; after it, matters became rapidly worse, А | lette 
Edward Hyde to Secretary Nicholas, dated Madrid, 18th March 1648 
“affairs are really in buge disorder, and capable of — rende 
desparate ; " and мониа letter, on 14th April 1650, “if some — not | 
serve them, this crown must be speedily destroyed. " Clarendon & Paper 
vol. iii. pp. 13, 17, Oxford, 1786. Ап official report on the Netherland: ls, pre reset te 
to Louis XIV. in 1655, declares that the Dutch © considered Spain so weak 
to be out of condition to renew the war е the next one hundre 
Raumor'a History of the Sixteenth and Seventeen қағады 
Documents, London, 1835, vol. 1. р. 237. See aso Me —— 
à la Succession d'Espagne, Paris, 1835-1842, 4to, vo 
vol, iii. p. — vol. iv. p. 218; and L'Estat de ا‎ — 
t L'Espagne faisant en nos jours plus de pitié que de peur à ceux qu 
dans une erainte perpetuelle, et dans une respeetueuse veneratio 
* Aussi peut-on dire que les Espagnols qui étolent nutrefois des lions, on | 
tables hommes et incomparables en valeur, sont maintenant des | 
femmes, et enfin des personnes peu propres à la guerre.” And finally, the $ | 
ех of all this, in Yanes Memorias, Prologo, рр. 148, 14% Madric id, 1 198 
Monarquia de España, cuya decadencia la avia yá Dios d el айс 
de 1621,” &e. ; blasphemously ascribing to the Almighty, what was оч 
their own folly, and obstinately shutting their eyes to the real cause of their | ir 
* * A century ago, Spain had been as supreme at sea as on land; her ordinar: 
y mE was ate ере which were the terror both of toane lerranean and 
Atlantic, Bu (1656), “іп consequence of the decline of commerce and 



































































witl h fou could only rots ¢ ро! f. 

— Uie pied indie pullo h way evidently dying 

one had wherewithal to feed then үг Ad length the рес 

became desperate, and threw off all control" 3 ay 680, , not « 

the workmen of Madrid, but large: numbers of th tradesm 

organized themselves into bands, broke к 
— on and murdered the inhabitants i in 1 the face o 


en ль Th or 
I UL ned Were - | 
lice of Madrid, unable to obtain the arrears с 
banded, * gave themselves up to rapine. Nor did d 
any means of remedying these evils. The exchec as em 
and it was impossible to replenish it. Such — th De | 
the. court, that money was wanting to рау, the y С 
household. In 1693, payment was süspendéd- ot e 
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сказ шї! Usitilo, uio wolo diado, pero ni monteda su artilleria ‚am 
negligencia se admiraba — puertos de Vizcaya, y eid yr: not ar 


























zenes sus provisiones, faltaban fundidores de armas, ylas T ingun — 

uso. та tha lleros, se habia olvidado arte de со ir пал 

у no tenia el Rey mas que las destinadas al comercio de Indias, у algun қ 

сл акттар MUN del ocio, se ancoraban еп Cartagena wi | 
lar, Comentarios de la Guerra de vol. i. p. 48. Another 10 





scribes *“the best fortresses consisting of ruined + mounted with he 
quip ao - —— dition, т е 


bean | 

| o, that her husband осн it advisable that she should г 
: | e de Vi Amsterdam, 1759, p. 169. А letter w 
Danish г, іп 4. deseribes every house in Madrid as re 
from top to bottom ; “de haut en bas.” Mignet, Négociations : 

ee rd 638, Paris, 1842, dto. —— from arator 










| ае numerous in Andalusia, | 
vol iii p. “En Andalucia e ra —— icin gente de gente d 


A Sea ди de de poblacion que habla Veri 

cuarta parte a on que. 

— AN etate of the people generally, in 1680, compre Lara de Y 
, 152, 161. 

PP m = “ Point de libertés et point de frein.” Mém, de Lowville, "-— 


I WEG 3061; Abe French atiende writes from Mad: 



































62 SPANISH INTELLECT FROM THE 1 


. Tf this state of things ; had continued for an ther | generatio 
the wildest anarchy must hare e ae М hole ба ne 


quickly, aero delito Бай change was indisp 
sable ; and there was reason to fear, tht it ight com | 
a form which would have been i 
nation. For, late in the seventeenth’ cent 
sieged by the Mohammedans ; and as the — ve 
had neither mere nor ships, the greatest apprehensi 
entertained respecting the fate of this important fortreas 5. 
being little doubt, that if it fell, Spain would be again or 
the infidels, who, this time, at least, would have four rd it tile 
difficulty in dealing with a people weakened by suffering, half 
famished, and almost worn out," LAN 
Fortunately, in the year 1700, when affairs were at their 
worst, Charles II., the idiot king, died ; and 8] mE into the 
hands of Philip V., the grandson of Louis XIV. This » | 
from the Austrian dynasty to the Bourbon,!”* brou with F it 
many other changes. Philip, who reigned from 1700 to Ti e 
was a Frenchman, not only by birth and education, id 
feelings and habits! Just before he entered pr 
charged him never to forget that he was a native of F 





317 Even M. Lafuente, who, having used scarcely any of the si ж 
have eie жасаң in the last few pages, can have no adequate idea of the — 
confesses that “Jamás monarca ni pueblo alguno se vieron en tan 
—— situacion y en tan mísero trance como se hallaron en este tiempo” (1699) 
Pr ins IL. y la España.” Lafuente, Historia de España, vol. xvii. p. 12 
1856, 
7" “Los Maures d'Afrique assiégeoient Ceuta. Le roi d'Espagne m: m ait non- 
seulement de troupes, mais de vaissenux pour transporter le peu de. secours qu 
pouvoit y envoyer? Louis XIV. lui fit offrir les troupes et les v ont il an 
besoin, Il s’agissoit non-seulement de conserver Ceuta, mais de p та oran; раг con- 
séquent d'empécher la prise de deux places dont la conquéte acilitoit aux Maure: 
un retour en Espa Mémoires du Marquis de Torcy, vol. i. p. 46, ed. Paris, 
1828. Respecting the attacks made on Ceuta, from 1696 to 1698, все Ortis | 
pendio de la Historia de España, vol. vi. pp. 650, 557, 561. 4: 14528 
119 A celebrated modern writer has made some remarks upon this, which are too 
apposite to be omitted. “Con el siglo xvii. acabó tambien la dinastía aus! 
España, dejando á esta nacion pobre, despoblada, sin fuerzas maritimas ni terr 
y por consiguiente á merced de las demas potencias que intentaron repartir « 
gus colonias y provincias, Asi habia desparecido en poco mas de un. | la 
y , aquella fuerza y heroismo, aquella cultura 6 ilustración con que 
descollado entre todas las naciones.” Biografia de Ensenada, in Navarrel 
, Vol, ii. p. 5, Madrid, 1848. ^" 
= Except during the short interregnum of Louis, in 1724, which only lasted a 
few months, and during which, the boy, though called king, exercised no rea 
power, and Philip remained the actual ruler, “Aun el nuevo MADE xe via negc 
cio de consideracion sin asenso de su padre.” Ortiz, hara ‚814. 
31 Saint Simon, who knew Philip well, and who was a Spala in 1721 in өре x nd 179 
says of him, “ L'amour de la France lui sortait de partout. du Due d 
Saint Simon, vol xxxvii. p. 3, Paris, 1841. And, in P1146, shortly blue is d 
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oke ou it, ir 1702, even sho 8р dis 

at thir pe shoul bo co nanded by a foreigner 
the extraordinary sete vas esca the L 
ic] 4 | dre бщ de Ji die 


be applied 1 to Louis XIV. for e another ra 
A little later, Беген was again summoned. 7 


of the Deity, ‘Sa неше puissance 

—— 01 ETE 
| de Torey, vol, i. p. 333. “Le — 

401. Sce also vol. ii. pp. 2, 921. Fhe fo ae 


ту wield dE ай have the merit of b x different — i under : 
had so long withered.” | Memoirs of P h, I vol i 
“ Muchos ¢ — Aid ee эк Felipe V., € за sados E 
—— — de la mudanza do 1 din | | 
bierno.” de España, Cadiz, 1852, p. o th 

i effect. Millot, Mémoires ыны ур 150.436, ті КЕН j 
_ ^ He “committed the military defence of these to the М 




















Grana, the A а Madrid, from the want of any Spa 
as the King France,” emoirs, Vol, ii. 'ompare, 0 
of Spanish. gonora rab Mera E ps 





| generals, Mémoires 
1827. Тһе opinion which Grana himself formed of the — 
be learned ER RER fi recado Pr 


үз т eae — — 
гарбе і letter о — T Louis V», dated ~ 
256, 25 aris, 1828, edit. желке 
Wir sd Tem ed de la Guerra 


™ See Bacallar, Co 1 DICA 
Tou ай тада de Bervich.” His own account is, “ J'arri 
15 M MR ONE pitaine € il ¢ 
armées, атое тат. and see р xiu ? 
ЖИЙ visDob thie: ffoi tho observations SE. Talent, in bis 
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il ә. 80, Madrid, — aons 
a Philippe n'étoit p videl de Panic өң sibi iL témol 
et il demanda un autre pur sine ne 
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si 3 Arado 
See, nof te 
unfavourable operation of general causes. 
was good. For the first — attempts | 
cate the rights of layme 

when y a 
jon, sugge 
the necessities of the | state, by ergy b 
up some of the wealth which they had accumulated Гн tl 
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the Lives of the Reformers of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. part ii. p. 46 + 
the Book of Discipline, in 1578, the a ET 
ber, not even once named. 
^" Just as in England, we find that the upper classes are 
their minds being influenced, often unconsciously, b the to d 
tacle of an inequality of rank, which is conventional,and does Е: › 
ability, On the other hand, the strength of the Dissenters lies amo: оза th 
and lower classes, where energy and intellect are held in higher et, an 
a contempt naturally arises for a system, which, at the mere will of 
it concedes titles and we peon whom ш 
tend for greatness, bet mbacto the surprise of their contemporaı 
thrust upon them. On this difference of opinion in Scotland, ec 
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sion, had reduced Scotland to a state which it is scarcely pos- 
sible for us to realize, Hereafter, I shall give some evidence of 
the effect which this produced on the national character, and 
of the serious mischief which it wrought. In the mean time, 
we should, in fairness to the Scotch clergy, admit that the con- 
dition of their country affords the best explanation of their con- 
duct. Every thing around them was low and coarse ; the habits 
of men, in their daily life, were violent, brutal, “and utterly 
regardless of common decency ; and, as a natural. consequence, 
the standard of human actions was so depressed, that upright 
1 well-meaning persons did not shrink from doing what to us, 

| oui advanced state of society, seems incredible. Let us, 
hen, not be eunt in this matter. n us not be too forward 
in censuring the leading actors in that great crisis through 
which Scotland passed, during the latter half of the sixteenth 
entury. Much they did, which excites our strongest aversion. 

| гово thing they achieved, which should make us honour 
their memory, and repute them benefactors of their species. At 
a most — moment, they kept alive the spirit of national 
liberty: What the nobles and the crown had put in peril, 
hat did the clergy save. By their care, the dying spark was 
kindled into a blaze. When the light grew dim, and flickered 
‘on the altar, their hands trimmed the lamp, and fed the sacred 
flame "This is their real glory, and on this they may well re- 
pose. They were the guardians of Scotch freedom, and they 
‘stood to their post. Where danger was, they were foremost. 
‘By their sermons, by their conduct, both public and ‘private, by 
the proceedings of their Assemblies, by their bold and frequent 
attacks upon persons, without regard to their rank, nay, even 
by the very insolence with which they treated their superiors, 
they stirred up the minds of men, woke them from their loth- 
gy, formed them to habits of discussion, and excited that in- 
quisitive and democratic spirit, which is the only effectual guar- 
ptee the people can ever possess against the tyranny of those 
who are set over them. This was the work of the Scotch clergy ; 



























X* is At the period of which we speak” (about the year 1584) “the pulpit was, 
‘In fact, the only organ by which publie opinion was, or could be, — and 
the ecclesiastical courts were the only assemblies in the nation which possessed any 
thing that was entitled to the name of liberty or independence. Parliament had ita 
business prepared to its hand, and laid before it in the shape of acts which required 
only its assent, Discussion and freedom of speech were unknown in its meetings. 
‘The courts of justice were dependent on the will of the sovereign, and frequently 
had their proceedings regulated, and their decisions dictated, by letters or messages 
from the throne. It was the preachers who first taught the people to express an 
ron the conduct of their rulers; and the assemblies of the Church set the 
; example of a regular and firm opposition to the arbitrary and unconstitu 
трн of the Court,” ДГ Crie’s Life of Melville, vol. i. p. 309, 
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slaves, the design in the world he minded most.” 
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ever occurred.” ЛА Crie’s Life of Melville, vol. fi, p. 85. “Harr — uproar 
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have been learnt; and it is now the most cherished and the 
most sacred desire of my heart, that I may succeed in writing 
their history, and in unfolding the successive phases of their 
mighty career, while I am yet somewhat equal to the task, and 
before my faculties have begun to dwindle, or the power of con- 
tinuous attention has begun to decay. 
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il —* ec preciated among us, and on which the his- 
ny af lind wills vhtow сонар е light. For, 
, that, during the eighteenth century, the ablest 
мен hardly an exception, adopted a method of in- 
7 g truth which cut: them off from the sympathies of 
heir cou ‚and prevented their works from producing 
Кес *t which they might otherwise have done, Тһе result 
= t though a very sceptical literature was produced, 
“scepticism made no progress, and therefore superstition was 
ndimir he 1. The highly-educated minds, indeed, were affect- 
an Shey formed a class apart, and there were no means of 
cation between them and the people. That. this was 
wing to the method which literary men employed, I hope to 
prove in the next chapter; and if I succeed in doing so, —— 
Те , that 1 * been guilty of no exaggeration in term- 
і gi % fi ub second great cause of the prolongation of Scotch 
reete since it was sufficiently powerful to prevent the 
tellec Јанев. from exercising their natural functions as 
3 of old opinions. - 
mile seen, that, almost immediately after the 
feeling arose between the upper classes and the 
—* the Protestant church, and that this ill- 
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r they were comfortable, and such as we should — 
et like to Deer. Or ме есер и take other ground, still 
lower, and more unwo of a osopher. In 
ing, for instance, the doctrine, that de faculties some 
deceive us,—a doctrine which, as he well knew, had "been held 









by men whose honesty was equal to his own, and whose abil- , 


ity was superior to his own,—he does not scruple to enlist 
on his side the prejudices of a vulgar superstition ; seeking to 
blacken the tenet which he was unable to refute. He actu- 
ally asserts, that they who advocate it, insult the Deity, by 
imputing to the Almighty that He has lied. Such being the 
consequence of the opinion, it of course follows, that the o 

must be rejected without further scrutiny, since, to accept it, 
would produce fatal results on our conduct, and would, indeed, 
- pb of all religion, of all morals, and of all knowl- 


“In a 1764, Reid published his Inquiry into the Human Mind; 
and in that, and in his subsequent work, entitled Essays on the 
Powers of the Mind, he sought to destroy the philosophy of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, And as Hume was the boldest 
of the three, it was chiefly his philosophy which Reid attacked. 
Of the character of this attack some specimens have just been 
given; but they rather concern his object and motives, while 
what we have now to ascertain, is his method, that is, the tac- 
ties of his warfare, He clearly saw that Hume had assumed 
certain principles, and had reasoned deductively from them to 
the facts, instead of reasoning inductively from the facts to 
them. То this method he strongly, and perhaps fairly, objects. 
He admits that Hume had reasoned so accurately, that if his 
principles were conceded, his conclusions must likewise be con- 





never intended this. He was too warm a friend, too zealous a patriot, and 
too Es Christian, to be capable of such a thought, He was not aware of the 
consequences of his system” (poor ignorant Berkeley), “and therefore they ought not 
to be imputed to him; but we must impute them to the system itself, It stifles 
nerous and social principle.” teid's Essays, vol. ii. pp. 251, 252. 

oe a his Essays, vol. i. p. 179, he says of Berkeley, one of the deepest and 
most unanswerable of all speculators, “But there is one uncomfortable consequence 
of his system which he seems not to have attended to, and from which it will ba 
found difficult, if at all possible, to guard it." 

u “This doetrine is dishonourable to our Maker, and lays a foundation for uni- 
versal skepticism. It supposes the Author of our being to have given us one faculty 

оп purpose to deceive us, 1 and another by which we may detect the fallacy, and find 
that he imposed upon us.” , , . . “The genuine dictate of our natural faculties 
is the voice of God, no less than what he reveals from heaven; and to say that it is 
fallacious, is to impute a lio to the God of truth.” . . ... “Shall we impute to the 
Almighty what we cannot impute to a man without a heinous affront? Passing this 
opinion, therefore, as shocking to an ingenuous mind, and, in its consequences, sub! 
yersive of all religion, all morals, aud all knowledge,” &c. Reid's Essays, QUA 
р. 310, See also vol. i. p. 818. 













by апу” rite on hr ҰМ орды side, From them he argues ; his 
nole —* is deductive ; and his works scarcely contain a 
single’ instance of that inductive logic, which, when attacking 
s opponents, he found it convenient to recommend. It is‘ 
ffieult to conceive a better illustration of the peculiar charac- 
rem the Scotch intellect in the eie pa century, and of the 
firm hold which, what may be called the anti-Baconian method, 
had upon that intellect. Reid was a man of considerable abil- 
ity, И inimacalste: honesty; and was dee r convinced that it 





the adverse system’ was rita redet he indicated: the deficien- 
"es of that method, and declared, perhaps wrongly, but at all 
events Шын, that it could never "lead to truth. Yet, and 
notwiths all this, such was the pressure of the age in 

ch he lived, and so completely did the force of circumstances 
shape his understanding, that, in his own works, he was unable 
0 avoid that very method of investigation which he rebuked. in 
others. Indeed, so far from avoiding it, he was a slave to it. 
The evidence of this I will now give, because, besides its im- 
portance for the history of the Scotch mind, it is valuable as 
one of many lessons, which teach us how we are moulded by 
the society which surrounds us; how even our most vigorous 
actions are influenced by general causes of which we are often 
—— and which few of us care to study; and, finally, how 

зе and impotent we are, when, as individuals, we try to stem 
the onward current, resisting the great progress instead of aiding 
it, and vainly, opposing our little wishes to that majestic course 
af events which admits of no interruption, but sweeps on, grand 
and terrible, while generation after generation passes away, 
successively absorbed 1 in one mighty vortex. 

Directly Reid, ceasing to refute the philosophy of Hume, 
began to construct his own philosophy, he succumbed to the 
p method. Не now assures us that all reasoning must | 

from first principles, and that, so far from reasoning to those 
pos. we must at once admit them, and make them the 
of all subsequent arguments." Having admitted them, 














59“ All reasoning must be from first principles; and for first principles no other 
reason can be given but this, that, by the constitution of our nature, we are under a 
necessity of assenti to them." | Reid's Inquiry, p. 140. “AU reasoning, a from 

principles.” . . . “ Most justly, therefore, do such principles disdain to be Wed YY 
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attempted ; and average men, possessed of a tolerably sound 
rita ' do, with good reason, rely mainly on experience, 
whieh is to them a safer and more useful guide than any prin- 
ciple, ` however accurate and scientific it might be. This s begets 
in their minds a prejudice on behalf of experimental inqu 
and a corresponding dislike of the opposite and more specula- 
tive method. And it can, I think, hardly be doubted, — one 
of the causes of the triumph of the Baconian ры ilosophy; is 
= growth of the industrious classes, whos 
thodical habits are eminently favotiratile: * mier — 
J of the uniformities of sequence, since, indeed, on the 
accuracy of such observations the success of all practical affairs 
depends. Certainly, we find that the overthrow of the purely 
deductive scholasticism of the Middle Ages has been every where 
accompanied by the s of trade ; and whoever will carefully 
study the history of trope, will discern many traces of a con- 
nexion between the two movements, both of which are marked 
by an increasing respect for material and empirical interests, 
and a disregard of ideal and speculative pursuits. 

The relation between all this and the popular tendency of 
induction, is obvious. For one person who can think, there are 
at least a hundred persons who can observe, An accurate ob- 
server is, no doubt, rare; but an accurate thinker is far rarer. 
Of this, the proofs are too abundant to be disputed. Indeed, 
no one can mix with his fellow-creatures without secing how 
much more natural it is for them to notice, than to reflect ; and 
how extremely unusual it is to meet with any one, whose con- 
versation, or whose writings, bear marks of patient and original 
thought. And, inasmuch as thinkers are more prone to accu- 
mulate ideas, while observers ате more prone to accumulate 
facts, the overwhelming predominance of the observing class is 
a decisive reason why induction, which begins with facts, is 
always more popular than deduction, which begins with ideas. 
It is often said, and probably with truth, that all deduction is 
preceded by induction ; ; во that, in every syllogism, the major 
premiss, however obvious and necessary it may appear, is merely 
a generalization of facts, or a record of what the senses had 
already observed. But this opinion, whether true or false, does 
not affect what I have just. stated, because it concerns the 
origin of our knowledge, and not its subsequent treatment; 
that is to say, it is a metaphysical opinion, rather than a logical 
one. For, even supposing that all deduction rests ultimately 
on induction, it is, nevertheless, certain that there are er 
able cases in which the induction takes place at so early 
period of life that we are unconscious of it, and can by no є ort 








ded and lof. ; little need to. 
—— ne —— — 
nie to narrate. iar pcan ST Tee) GIT м 
events. | To the inductive philosopher, such a license is forbid- 
den. He is obliged to ground his :ірѓеге n i 
for imt, o —— all events, any one can either verify 
or see verified пе ас 1 0 
this course, his — —— шіре e the 
ty ш wor themselves into SIRE mind, 
De login t iae rire rn efinement of thought, 
which, more than any thing else, : predisposes: common. u under- 
— to кеуі then conclusions at; which philosophers 
tone ГТ moda End іші 
"From —— ген axi maine dime іп this: and: the 
receding —— the reader will, I trust, be able to see why 
twas that the Scotch intellect, during the seventeenth and 
“centuries, ‘was preéminently, deductive ; and. also 
by it was, that, in tho —— century; the Scotch litera- 
ture, notwithstanding illiancy, its power, and the.splendid 
discoveries of which: nen was ithe vehicle, produced little or no 
effect-on the nation at large... That literature, by its: bold and 
innovating character, seemed peculiarly fitted to disturb ancient 
prejudices, and to rouse up a spirit of inquiry... But its method, 
both of investigation and of proof, was too refined to suit ordi- 
nary understandings. ıı Therefore; upon ordinary understandings 
it was inoperative.’ In Scotland, as: in ancient Greece, and. in 
modern Germany, the intellectual classes, being essentially de- 
дете po unable. to influence the main, — 
people. They have considered things at too great an 
and at too great a remove. | In Greece, Aristotle alone had 
a true idea of what induction really was. But even he knew 
nothing of crucial instances and the theory of — 
two capital resources of that inductive philoso p bang < же 
now possess, Neither did he, nor any of the great. 
losophers, nor any of the great  Seotch philosophers, малын ДА 
cient importance to theislow and cautious method of gradually 
rising from each generalization to the-one immediately above 
it, without omitting any intermediate generalization. «On this 
method, Bacon, indeed, insists too strongly, since many, most 
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people, refusing to listen to those great masters of w: 
their country possessed, remained in — ени 
blind to follow the blind, and по one there to help them. | 
- It is, indeed, curious to observe how little effect was pro- 
duced by the many great works written by Scotchmen in the 
eighteenth century. If we except the Wealth of Nations, I can 
hardly call to mind one which has perceptibly influenced public 
m The reason of this exception may be easily explained. 
Wealth of Nations restricted the action of government 
within —— limits than had ever been assigned to it by any 
other book of great merit. No previous political writer of ad- 
mitted genius, had left so much to the people, and had de- - 
manded for them so much liberty in managing their own affairs, 
as Adam Smith did. The Wealth of Nations, being thus emi- 
nently a democratic book, was sure to find favour in Scotland, 
which was eminently a democratic country, Directly men 
heard its conclusions, they were prejudiced in favour of its 
arguments. Бо, too, in England, that love of liberty, which 
for many centuries has been our leading characteristic, and 
which does us more real honour than all our conquests, all our 
literature, and all our philosophy put together, inyatiably 
causes a popular bias on behalf of any claim to freedom. $ 
therefore, notwithstanding the activity of interested parties, 
were predisp osed to the side of free trade, as one of the means 
of letting * man do what he liked with his own. But to 
that ordinary minds are capable of mastering such a 
work as the Wealth of Nations, and of following without confu- 
* sion its long and intricate arguments, is simply absurd. 1% has 
been read by tens of thousands of persons, who accept its con- 
clusions because they like them; which is merely saying, 
because the movement of the age tends that way. The other 
great work of Adam Smith, namely the Theory of Moral ‘Senti 
ments, has had no influence except on a very small class of 
metaphysicians, although its style is, as some think, superior to 
the Wealth of Nations, and it is certainly easier to "understand. 
It is, moreover, much shorter, which, to most readers, i is no 
small recommendation ; and it deals with subjects of great 
interest, whioh come home to the feelings of all. But the age, 
not caring for its conclusions, neglected its arguments. On the 
other hand, the Wealth of Nations harmonized with the general 
tendency, and its success was supreme. It quickly moved, not 
only philosophers, but even ‘statesmen and politicians, who 
eventually put into force its leading recommendations, though, 
as their laws and their speeches abundantly prove, they have 
never succeeded in mastering those great principles which 
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——* are —— tte Pr ‘Middle A 
and are filled with devout and ignorant worshippei 3, who 
together to listen to opinions of which the Middle 
‘were worthy. Those opinions they treasure up, and, 
to their homes, or € н ti ae ч 
it them in force, - — уйнай, 98 that. there’ runs 
| pun h the entire country a sour and fanatical’ spirit, an 
‘aversion to innocent gaiety, a disposition to limit the. 
ments of others, and a love of inquiring into ic épintoks ot 
—— and of interfering with them, — “ав is hardly any 
‘else to be found ; while, in the midst of all this, there 
es a national 'ereed; gloomy and ‘austere to the last de- 
irte a creed which is full of forebodings and threats and horrors 
"of every sort, and which rejoices in proclaiming to mankind how 
‘wretched and miserable they are, how small a portion: of them 
‘ean be saved, and what an overwhelming majority is’ necessarily 
‚reserved for excruciating, unspeakable, and eternal agony. 1 
Before bringing this volume to a close, it may be fitting that 
I should narrate an event, which, notwithstanding ‘its recent 
‘occurrence, and the great attention it excited at the time, has, 
amid the pressure of weightier matters, fallen into com 
oblivion, although it is full of interest to those who study the 
«various forms of national character, while it, moreover, supplies 
‘an admirable illustration of the essential antagonism which still 


between the Scotch and English minds ; an antagonism 
Шы remarkable, when found among/nstions) both of whom, 


besides being contiguous, and constantly mixing together ps gr прик 
the same language, read the same books, belong: ‘to the 
empire, and possess the same interests, and yet are, in many 
ant respects, as different, as if there had never ‘been 
means of their influencing each zes тайчи i£ олаи never 
‘had any thing in common. ~ be «до all ida 
1! Zh the year 1853, the clon after havin — — — 
‘ravages in many parts of Europe, visited: tland. ‘There, it 
‘was sure to find numerous victims among a badly fed, badly 
‘housed, and not over-cleanly people. “For, if there is — 
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paper nourishment, and retire to their beds, weeping and starved. 
"hen it was hoped that the Deity would be propitiated, and the 
plague be stayed. As soon as the entire nation had taken the 
course, which, of all others, was most certain to increase the 
mortality, it was believed that man having done his worst, the 
Almighty would interpose, would violate the laws of nature, and, 
"by working a miracle, would preserve his creatures from what, 
without a miracle, would be the inevitable consequence of their 
own deliberate act. | 
This was the scheme projected by the Scotch clergy, and they 
were determined to put it into execution. To give greater 
effect to it, they called upon England to help them, and, in the 
autumn of 1853, the Presbytery of Edinburgh, thinking that 
from their position they were bound to take the lead, caused 
their Moderator to address a letter, ostensibly to the English 
Minister, but in reality to the English nation. In this choice 
Em & copy of which is now lying before me, the Home 
ecretary is assured that the members of the Presbytery had de- 
layed appointing a day for fasting and humiliation on their own 
ecclesiastical authority, because they thought it likely that one 
would be appointed by the royal authority. But as this had not 
been done, the Presbytery respectfully requested to be informed 
if it was intended to be done. "They apologized for the liberty 
they were taking ; they had no desire unduly to intrude them- 
selves ; neither did they wish the Home Secretary to answer 
their question unless he felt himself justified in doing so. Still, 
if he were able to answer it, they would be glad. For, there was 
no doubt that Asiatic cholera was in the country ; and such 
being the case, the Presbytery of Edinburgh were interested in 
knowing if the appointment by the Queen of a national fast was 
in contemplation.**" | 
This letter, which, through the medium of the press, was 
sure to become well known and to be widely read, was evidently 
intended to act on public opinion in England. It was, in fact, 
a covert reproach on the English Government for having neglected 
its spiritual duties, and for not having perceived that fasting 
was the most effectual way of stopping an epidemic. In Scot- 
land, generally, it received great praise, and was regarded as a 
dignified rebuke addressed to the irreligious habits of the English 


9" “The members were of opinion," writes the Moderator, “The members were 

of opinion that it was likely, in the circumstances, that a national fast would be ap- 

inted on royal authority. For this reason, they delayed making an appointment 

or this locality, and directed me, in the mean time, respectfully to reqnest that you 

would be pleased to say —if you feel yourself at liberty to do so—whether the ap- 

pointment of a national fast by the Queen is in contemplation. The Presbytery 
hope to be excused for the liberty they use in preferring this request.” 

Vor. П.—80 
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which. move ourselves, as if He were capable of rage, of 

lousy, and of revenge, and as if He, with outstretched arm, 
were constantly employed in aggravating the sufferings of man- 
kind, and making the miseries of the human race more poignant 
than they would otherwise be. 

That this remarkable improvement in religious ideas is due 
to the progress of physical science, is apparent, not only from 

| arguments which would lead us to antieipate that such 
must be the case, but also from the historical fact, that the 
gradual destruction of the old theology is every where preceded 
by the growth and diffusion of physical truths. The more we 
know of the laws of nature, the more clearly do we understand 
that every thing which happens in the material world, pesti- 
lence, earthquake, famine, or whatever it may be, is the neces- 
sary result of something which had previously happened. 
Cause produces effect, and the effect becomes, in its turn, a 
cause of other effects. In that operation we see no gap, and 
we admit of no pause. To us, the chain is unbroken; the 
constancy of nature is unviolated. Our minds become habitu- 
ated to contemplate all physical phenomena as presenting an 
orderly, uniform, and spontaneous march, and running on in 
one regular and uninterrupted sequence. This is the scientific 
view. It is also the religious view. Against it, we have the 
theological view. ; but that which has already lost its hold over 
the intellect of men is now losing its hold over their affections, 
and is so manifestly perishing, that at present no educated per- 
son ventures to defend it, without so limiting and guarding his 
meaning, as to concede to its opponents nearly every point 
which is really at issue. 

While, however, in regard to the material world, the narrow 
notions formerly entertained, are, in the most enlightened coun- 
tries, almost extinct, it must be confessed that, in regard to 
the moral world, the progress of opinion is less rapid. The 
same men who believe that Nature is undisturbed by miracu- 
lous interposition, refuse to believe that Man is equally undis- 
turbed. In the one case, they assert the scientific doctrine of 
regularity ; in the other, they assert the theological doctrine of 
irregularity, Тһе reason of this difference of opinion is, that 
the movements of nature are less complex than the movements 
of man. Being less complex, they are more easily studied, and 
more quickly understood. Hence we find, that while natural 
science has long been cultivated, historical science hardly yet 
exists. Our knowledge of the circumstances which determine 
the course of mankind, is still so imperfect, and has been so 
badly digested, that it has produced scarcely any effect on popu- 
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